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This assembling of the horses, immortalized by the great poet 
for the part they played so well on the plains of Troy, 
bas been undertaken out of love for all horses, but above 
all in appreciation of that noble army of equine martyrs 
who have toiled and died unhonored and unsung. 


The Horses of Homer 


Note. — The translations from which the greater part of the quota- 
tions have been taken are Bryant’s, Chapman’s, Prentiss Cummings’ 
and the one in prose by the three Oxford scholars, Lang, Leaf and 
Meyers. 


E shall always say “Homer’s Iliad” and “ Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey”? whatever the guesses or dis- 
coveries of literary criticism. Back of both 

these books the most of the world still believes there is 
the genius of one great poet. This man was a lover of 
horses. We say this not because in the Iliad alone, 
which we are now considering, the horse is spoken of so 
many times, but because no man can talk about horses 
as Homer does who has not at once an eye for their lines 
of strength and beauty and a love for them as objects of 
personal regard. His descriptions of them, like his de- 
scriptions of battle scenes, of storms that sweep over the 
sea or down from wooded heights, of wild beasts that seek 
their prey or fight for their young, are aglow with the 
fire of his own heroic personality. He is himself a part 
of what he portrays. 

Five hundred and eleven times, under some one of 
several names or in adjective phrases, we see the horses 
of Greek and Trojan, or hear the sound of their hurrying 
feet through the lines of the great epic. They thunder 
across the plain of the “‘horse-taming Trojans”; they 
“rattle empty cars, lacking their charioteers, along the 
highways of the battle’; they stand impatient, their 
“reins bound tight to the chariot rim,” while their im- 
petuous lord leaps to the ground to face his foe in closer 
combat; they “fly speeding on,” over the race-course, 
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and “small trace is there of the wheel tires behind in the 
fine dust.” On page after page we meet the words 
“bronze-hooved horses.” Sometimes it is the “whole- 
hooved horses,” or the “strong-hooved horses,” or the 
‘“well-maned horses.” There are the “tall sorrel steeds 
brought from Arisbe by Asios, son of Hyrtakos”’; and again 
the “golden-frontletted steeds of Mars,” borrowed by Ins 
to take the wounded Venus to the heights of Olympus: 


She spake; and Mars resigned to her bis steeds 
With trappings of bright gold. She climbed the car. 


On flew the coursers, on, with willing speed, 
And soon were at the mansion of the gods 


On high Olympus.’ 


There was King Erichthonius, 
richest in his day 


Of mortal men, and in his meadows grazed 

Three thousand mares, exulting in their brood 

Of tender foals. Of some of this vast herd 

Boreas became enamored as they fed. 

He came to them in likeness of a steed 

That wore an azure mane, and they brought forth 

Twelve foals, which all were females, of such speed 
_ That when they frolicked on the teeming earth 

They flew along the topmost ears of wheat 

And broke them not, and when they sported o'er 

The mighty bosom of the deep they ran 

Along the hoary summits of its waves. 


We see also the stallions of Diomed ‘‘of the breed of 
Tros.”’ Achilles laments that he shall perish far from 
“horse-pasturing Argos”; and as he arms for the last 
great battle he sets upon his head the “horse-hair crested 
helmet,” his armor blazing “‘as blazeth the sun”: 
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Then Automedon, Alcimus helping him, harnessed the 
horses, 

Buckled about them the beautiful straps, adjusted the bridles, 

Stretching behind them the reins to ee chariot strong. As 
he mounted 

Whip 1n hand, behind him Achilles stepped, in bis armor 

Blazing as blazeth the sun 1n bis midday course, and in this 
WISE 

Sharply eee the horses — the god-given borses of 
Peleus: — 


Twenty-six times the less famous beast of burden, the 
mule, is seen looking out patiently upon us, generally 
from some scene of humble toil. It was the mules which 
dragged down the wood from the “‘spurs of many-sided 
Ida” for the funeral pyre of Patroclus, — ‘‘the mules that 
tore up the earth with their feet as they made for the 
plain.”’ It was also mules that drew the “‘fair-wheeled | 
wain”’ when Priam set out from “‘Ilios, home of horses,”’ 
on his way to the “hollow ships” if by any chance he might 
obtain the body of the slain Hector: 


Cassandra, beautiful as Venus, stood 
On Pergamus, and from its height discerned 
Her father, standing on the chariot seat, 
and knew the dead 
Sweiched on a litter drawn by mules.4 


That Homer had the praises of horses as well as of men 
in mind when he conceived the Iliad with its tale of love 
and war, of Achilles’ wrath and of Agamemnon’s madness, 
is clear from a passage in the second book, where he prays 
the Muse to tell him “‘who among them was first and 
foremost, of warriors alike and horses, that followed the 
sons of Atreus.” ‘Of horses they of Pheres’ son were far 
goodliest, those that Eumelos drave, swift as birds, like © 
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of coat, like of age, matched to the measure of a levelling 
line across their backs.”?® The last sentence of the Iliad, 
singularly enough, 1s 


Thus held they funeral for Hector tamer of horses. 


In the fifth book there occurs a passage which touches 
a responsive chord in the heart of every real lover of 
horses, — the man who often spares his horse at the ex- 
pense of himself. Pandarus, “Lycaon’s glorious son,” 
has recognized Diomed in the battle “by his shield and 
crested helmet, and by the aspect of his horses,” and has © 
sought to slay him. His dart, however, had sped in vain. 
He had only wounded his foe. Just at this moment 
ZEneas finds him and urges him to a new attack. This 
is a part of Pandarus’ reply: 
I have bere 
No steeds or car to mount. Far off at home 
There stand within Lycaon’s palace walls 
Eleven chariots, fair and fresh and new: 
Each has an ample cover, and by each 
Are horses yoked in pairs, that champ their oats 
And their white barley.® 


His father had urged him to take these horses with him 
to the war, but he had refused. Now he exclaims, 


Far better if I had. I wished to spare 
My borses, lest, so largely fed at home, 
They might want food in the beleagured town." 


Alas, for Pandarus! Mounting into the chariot of 
FEneas to join in the attack upon Diomed, “the stalwart 
son of Tydeus” hurled his spear at him with that fatal 
skill which parted him forever from the horses he had loved 
too well to subject them to the cruel exigencies of war. 
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This Diomed was the furious fighter who slew Axylus, 
Teuthranus’ son, who “dwelt in stablished Arisbe, a man 
of substance dear to his fellows.”” And no wonder he was 
‘dear to his fellows,” “‘ for his dwelling was by the road- 
side and he entertained all men.” That old grace of hos- 
pitality! Too few of us now build our houses by the side 
of the road. It was this passage that suggested the lines 
of Foss: 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men goes by — 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; — 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


The description, so familiar to many, of the high-bred, 
little-used horse, broken from his stall and exulting in his - 
wild freedom, is a passage that Pope’s translation vividly 
reproduces: 


The wanton courser thus, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from bis stall and beats the trembling ground; 
Pampered and proud he seeks the wonted tides, 

And laves, in height of blood, bis shining sides: 

His head now freed he tosses to the skies: 

His mane dishevell’d o’er bis shoulders flies: 

He snuffs the females in the distant plain, 

And springs, exulting, to his fields again. 


What a picture is that, flung out upon the ancient can- 
vas, which portrays Achilles making ready for battle! A 
part of it we have already seen. While Automedon and 
Alcimus, the charioteers, ‘‘yoke the horses, and put on 
them fair breast-straps, and bits within their jaws, and 
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stretch the reins behind to the firm-built chariot,’’ Achilles, 
“effulgent in his armor like bright Hyperion,” stands 
waiting to leap into the chariot. Mounted behind his 
charioteer, “terribly he calls upon the horses of his sire, 
Xanthos and Balios, famed children of Podargé,” which 
‘she bore to the west wind as she grazed on the meadow 
by the streams of Oceanos”’: | 


Xanthos and Balios, whom Podargé bore, — 
A noble stock, — I charge you to bring back 
Into the Grecian camp, the battle done, 

Him whom ye now are bearing to the field, 
Nor leave him, as ye left Patroclus, dead. 


The famous horses of Aneas, reputed to be “of that 
breed whereof far-seeing Zeus gave to Tros recompense 
for Ganymede, his child, because they were the best of 
all horses beneath the daylight and the sun,” were eagerly 
coveted by certain Grecian warriors and were finally taken 
in battle. The blood of those god-given horses Anchises, 
the father of Aineas, stole by driving his mares among 
them. Six colts of the breed he raised; four he kept and 
two he gave Atneas. These, like the horses the gods 
drove through the deep “‘unvintaged sea,” or up the 
slopes of Olympus, are represented as immortal. Nep- 
tune, one recalls, hastens to the support of the Grecians, 
harnessing “to the car his bronze-hooved horses, swift of 
flight, clothed with their golden manes.” Between Tene- 
dos and “rugged Imbros,” where 


Deep in the sea there is a spacious cave, 
he stays his horses, looses them from the chariot, 


Gave them ambrosial food, and, binding next 
Ther feet with golden fetters which no power 
Might break or loosen, so that they might wait 
Thewr lord’s return, he sought the Grecian host." 
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Then as now the race was a favorite pastime. Aga- 
memnon, when he would propitiate the angered Achilles, 
offers him, among other greatly valued gifts, 


twelve sound, and powerful horses — 
H orses that win in the race, and prizes have taken for swift- 
NeSS. | : 
Far from poor would any man be who had such a fortune. 


The tricks of the jockey were well understood. In 
the chariot race connected with the funeral rites of Pa- 
troclus, Antilochus crowded Menelaus in “a straight 
place,”’ fouling his chariot, in spite of all the protests of 
Menelaus, who upbraided him as “the most malicious of 
men.” “By cunning,” Nestor tells his son, ‘hath chariot- 
eer the better of charioteer.” The old gentleman him- 
self, Antilochus’ father, Neleian Nestor, had once in his 
younger days been cleverly worsted by the same trick his 
son played on Menelaus when “‘the two sons of Actor 
beat me by crowding their horses in front of me, jealous 
for victory.” It was in the chariot race just referred to 
and for which Achilles offers prizes, that the “fleet mares” 
of Eumelus ran with Diomed’s stallions of the breed of 
Tros so perilously close behind them: 


But with his Trojan coursers Diomed : 
Came next, so near it seemed that they would mount 
The car before them, and upon the back 

And ample shoulders of Eumelus smote 

Their steaming breath; for as they ran their heads 
Leaned over him.” 


Bareback riding apparently is no modern novelty, 
nor the riding of several horses at once. Ajax, it is said, 
went with long strides over many a deck of the “swift 
ships,” 
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One who is skilled to vault on running steeds 
Chooses four horses from a numerous herd, 
And on the highway to a populous town 
Drives them, while men and women in a crowd 
Bebold his feats with wonder, as he leaps 
Boldly, without a fall, from steed to steed, 

And back again, and all the while they run.¥— 


They were fond too, then as now, of adorning the 
trappings of the horse. Already we have heard of the 
“ solden-frontletted steeds of Mars.’’ The ivory rings of 
various colors with which some teamsters still ornament 
their harnesses, find their ancient counterparts in the 
stained ivory cheek-pieces of Homer’s day: 


As when some Carian or Maeonian dame 
Tinges with purple the white wory, 

To form a trapping for the cheeks of steeds, — 
And many a horseman covets it, yet still 

It lies within her chamber, to become 

The ornament of some great monarch’s steed 
And make its rider proud. 


They had, too, their Jehus who drove furiously, like 
the sons of Cadmus, “‘urgers of horses.” Were there 
breeders of hackneys then as now who were responsible 
for those “high-stepping horses” of which mention is 
made? Part of the booty of war was the captured horses. 
Think of Nestor returning from the strife with the Eleans 
with those “hundred and fifty chestnut mares, many with 
foals at their feet!” To have paid a visit to the stock 
farm of “Mentor, rich in horses,’ would have been a 
journey well worth while to some of us had we been of 
his time and country. 

Thrace is called a “land of horse-breeders.” Here 
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were some, ‘“‘the proud Hippomulgi,” who drank mares’ 
milk as others the milk of the cow. Among the horses 
sharing the long years of war about the walls of Troy will 
be remembered those belonging to that company of 
Thracians into whose camp Ulysses and Diomed stole by 
night: | . 

There slept the warriors, overpowered with toil; 

Their glittering arms were near them, fairly ranged 

In triple rows, and by each suit of arms 

Two coursers. Rhesus slumbered in the midst. 

Near him were his fleet horses, which were made 

Fast to the chariot’s border by the reins.® 


It was a cold-blooded deed to slay them as they slept, 
—king and soldiers, —and then drive back, ere the dawn 
had broken, those marvelous horses of which Nestor said, 
when he saw them: 


They are glorious as the sun. 
Oft am I midst the Trojans, for, though old, 
I lag not idly at the ships; yet ne’er 
Have my eyes looked on coursers like to these.'® 


No wonder, for Homer makes Dolon say of these horses of 
Rhesus, the Thracian, | 
H1s steeds 
Are far the largest and most beautiful 
I ever saw, — the snow 1s not so white, 
The wind 1s not so swift. 


Keble, in his Oxford lectures on poetry, delivered nearly 
ninety years ago, dwelt upon Homer’s descriptions of 
watriors, their flashing armor, their noble steeds, their 
gilded chariots, as among the striking features of the Iliad, 
and asserts that “the descriptions of the warriors’ horses 
easily take the first place in importance.” He quotes, as 
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particularly suggestive and significant, Hector’s address 
to his horses as he mounts his chariot for the desperate 
struggle: 


Make me some worthy recompense for so much choice of 
meat, 

Given you by fair Andromache; bread of the purest wheat, 

And with it, for your drink, mixed wine, to make ye wished 
cheer, 

Still serving you before myself, ber husband young and dear." 


Homer even represents the famous horses of Achilles, 
which bore his beloved friend Patroclus into the fatal 
battle, as weeping for the slain warrior: 


Smartly, be sure, had Automedon’s whip been wielded to 
start them; 

Afterwards coaxing he tried, and then he had sworn at them 
roundly, 

All three many times over, but not one jot nor a tittle 

Budged they, and neither would go to the Hellespont-shore nor 
to battle. 

Nay, as firm as a pillar set up on the tomb of a dead man, 

So they stood stock still, and held the chariot likewise, 

Crowding their beads to the ground; and hot tears flowed 
from their eyelids, 

Weeping Patroclus — their glorious manes escaped from the 
cushion 3 

Fallen both sides the yoke, and defiled with the dust of their 


mourning. 


Mark the fine touch in this last line. Cummings says, 
“The Homeric man in token of mourning poured dust on 
his head. As the immortal horses could not do this, they 
accomplished the same purpose by crowding their heads 
into the earth.” : 
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This seems to be the idea toward the close of Book XIX, 
where Xanthos predicts the death of Achilles. He is 
overcome by his own forecast: 


Then, from the yoke, spake Xanthos, swift-footed war 


horse, 

Suddenly gifted with speech by white-armed Hera, the god- 
dess, 

Bowing the while his bead; and all his mane from the 
cushion 


Grept out down by the yoke and swept the earth, as he 
answered.?° 


Keble also calls attention to the striking fact that the . 
gods felt pity “not only for the race of men but the whole 
world of living things — a creed worthy of a poet’ S genius 
and the wisdom of a sage” 


Jove saw their heavy cheer, 
And pitying them spake to bis mind.”! 


“IT doubt,” continues Keble, “whether thoughts more 
grave and solemn than he attributes to the god are to be 
found in ancient philosophy”’ | 


.. Poor wretched beasts, said he, 
Why gave we you t'a mortal king, when immortality 
And incapacity of age so dignifies your states ? 
Was it to haste the miseries poured out on humans’ fates 2 
Of all the miserablest things that breathe and creep on earth, 
No one more wretched 1s than man. 


Bound up with us in our sufferings, our toil, our cruel 
warfares, past and present, is the lot of this faithful serv- 
ant of mankind. It surely is not beneath the wonders of 
an infinite compassion that It should look with pitying 
eye upon the bitter wrongs, the patient sufferings of that 
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vast world of life below us whose groaning and travailing 
in pain is a part of man’s long and tragic story. 

This eye for a horse, this love for a horse, everywhere 
evident in the Iliad, is as old as man himself and 1s a 
part of the inheritance with which multitudes are born. 
There are those who take as naturally to a horse as to 
their mother’s milk. They have no remembrance of the 
day when to be with a horse, to get their hands on him, 
to ride him and drive him was not one of the strongest 
passions of life. It would be no hardship for such men 
to live for days alone with an intelligent horse, gentle, 
responsive to its owner’s will. It is because of this love 
for the horse, a part of the very nature of so many men, 
that the horse persists, and always will persist, no matter 
how many means of transportation may be invented 
which seem to threaten his future. 

To multitudes of others, however, the horse is only a. 
means to anend. They feel toward him as a man might 
feel toward an engine or a boat. As long as he delivers 
them or their goods at the goal desired he fulfils his func- 
tion. Love for him, craving for his companionship and 
confidence, the joy of dealing with him in justice and 
kindness, — these are things they never know, any more 
than the man with no ear for music knows the delight he 
experiences whose soul is attuned to harmonious sound. 
The Arab who lives with his horse as he lives with his 
family, who thereby comes to know him by the constant 
contact of day and night, has developed over and over 
again a creature which answers to his affection and care 
almost as the dog does, whose presence in the home has 
resulted in that transformation of his nature which is the 
highest level yet reached in man’s domestication of ani- 
mal life about him. 

Maeterlinck’s story of his study of the Elberfeld Horses, 
the puzzle of mathematicians, psychologists and natural- 
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ists, may well make us wonder if we have not put too 
far away in our philosophy and our ethics the border line 
which we have thought divided between man and the 
nobler forms of life below him. Here are horses that, 
even vastly more than Vronski’s Frou-fou, as Tolsto1 
says, ““seem not to speak, only because the mechanical 
structure of their mouths does not admit of it.” 

What form of life lower than our own has served hu- 
manity as the horse has served it? He has played bravely 
his part on a thousand fields of battle, facing war’s appall- 
ing horror, and moved to his task by no hope of its glory. 
He has helped build the world’s great cities, their temples, 
their palaces, their libraries, their universities. He has 
made possible a million harvests. He has toiled on the 
railways of the nations. He has been a partner in the 
rearing of our homes. He has been our swift messenger 
in joy and sorrow. He has carried us through many 
happy hours of recreation. He has stood ready to die in 
our service when we have asked it. 

Well may the great Homer have sung of the horses 
famous at the siege of Troy! Well may Alexander have 
founded a city in honor of the charger which bore him 
safely from the perilous field! Well may Cimon have 
reared beside his own an enduring monument for the 
fleet-footed mares which won him the chariot races at the 
Olympian games! Well may nations, as Japan has done, 
build monuments to the memory of the horses which have 
fallen in their wars! 
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NOTES 


Book 5, Lines 447-460, Bryant. 
Book 20, Lines 280-292, Bryant. 
Book 19, Lines 392-, Greek text, Cummings. 
Book 24, Lines 884-889, Bryant. | 
Book 2, Lines 763-766, Lang, Leaf and Meyers. 
Book 5, Lines 234-240, Bryant. 
Book 5, Lines 245-247, Bryant. 
Book 6, Lines 506-513, Greek text, Pope. 
Book 19, Lines 486-490, Bryant. 
Book 13, Lines 43-46, Bryant. 
. Book 9, Lines 265-, Greek text, Cummings. 
. Book 23, Lines 463-468, Bryant. 
. Book 15, Lines 863-870, Bryant. 
. Book 4, Lines 179-185, Bryant. 
. Book 10, Lines 556-561, Bryant. 
. Book 10, Lines 645-649, Bryant. 
Book 10, Lines 519-522, Bryant. 
. Book 8, Lines 186-, Greek text, Chapman. 
. Book 17, Lines 429-, Greek text, Cummings. 
. Book 19, Lines 404—, Greek text, Cummings. 
. Book 17, Lines 436-, Greek text, Chapman. 
. Book 17, Lines 443-, Greek text, Chapman. 
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